Ayerst  Award  winner 
is  Prof  Clelia  Ganoza 


Jeanneret  is  publishers’  president 


Dr.  Clelia  Ganoza,  a professor  of 
biochemistry  at  U of  T,  has  been 
named  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Ayerst  Award.  On  June  15,  she  will 
present  the  Ayerst  Lecture  at 
Halifax.  In  her  major  findings,  Dr. 
Ganoza  has  deciphered  the  code 
and  the  mechanism  needed  to 
terminate  protein  synthesis.  By 
studying  a number  of  genetic 


mutations  affecting  protein  syn- 
thesis, she  has  discovered  several 
other  proteins. 

“Protein  synthesis  plays  a major 
part  in  the  normal  mechanism  of 
gene  expression,”  says  Dr.  Gano- 
za. "5ince  malignancy  may  well  be 
due  to  a breakdown  in  this 
mechanism,  understanding  pro- 
tein synthesis  is  important  to 
understanding  cancer.”  She  ex- 
plains that  “the  structure  and 


function  of  the  cell  are  totally 
, dependent  on  the  amino  acid 
sequences  of  protein.  These  se- 
quences are,  in  turn,  determined 
by  the  genetic  code." 

Dr.  Ganoza’s  laboratory  in  the 
Banting  and  Best  Institute  of 
Medical  Research  looks  out  on  the 
lawns  that  sweep  down  from  the 
parliament  buildings.  Two  tech- 
nicians and  two  post  doctoral 
fellows  share  her  work  in  a lab  that 
seems  small  when  you  considerthe 
enormity  of  her  -discoveries  in 
protein  synthesis  in  the  cell. 

Dr.  Ganoza  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
biochemistry  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina,  and  took  post 
doctoral  studies  at  New  York’s 
Rockefeller  University.  She  came 
to  U of  T in  1968  and  her 
contributions  to  science  are  recog- 
nized in  Canada  and  throughout 
the  world. 

She  is  an  associate  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  an 
award  that  confers  continuing 
research  support.  She  is  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Molecular  Biological  Reports,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Biochemistry 
Panel  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada  and  many  other 
professional  Societies. 

Clelia  Ganoza  is  married  and  has 
one  daughter.  In  the  midst  of  a 
busy  career,  she  is  planning  to  find 
more  time  for  her  avocation  — oil 
painting. 


Left  to  right:  Donald  Davis,  Jimmie  Hozack,  Leon  Major 

It’s  40 years  since  he  came  to  Hart  House  Theatre 


Jimmie  Hozack,  bulwark  against  misfortune  for 
countless  productions  in  Hart  House  Theatre,  is 
retiring  as  Business  Manager  this  spring.  To  mark  the 
occasion,  a party  was  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart 
Houseand  Jimmie'sfriendscametosaygoodbye.  Not 
quite  everyone  could  be  there.  “Is  Kate  Reid  here?” 
asked  Prof.  Christopher  Love  during  the  course  of  his 
presentation  speech.  In  reply  cameachorusfrom  the 
audience,  “No,  she’s  acting”.  But  scores  of  others 
were  there;  some,  like  Sterndale  Bennett,  Vida 
Peene,  Herman  Voaden,  James  Dean  and  Herbert 


Whittaker,  from  out  of  retirement  — or  as  close  as 
they  will  ever  come  to  it. 

.t  was  d id pa  ly  ai.J  ..he  n lembers  of  the  family 

came  from  both  sides  of  the  footlights,  from  the 
academic  world,  the  professional  theatre  and  the 
amateur.  There  were  lawyers, engineers,doctorsand 
a Lieutenant-Governor.  Prof.  Love  spoke  for  all  of 
Jimmie’s  “family”  when  he  said,  “God  bless  you, 
James  and  thanks  for  40  years  of  service  to  the 
Canadian  theatre  and  especially  the  theatre  you  love 
so  well  — Hart  House.”  MAM 


The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Dupuch  of  Nassau,  Bahamas 

The  Committee  of  what? 

The  Hon.  Eugene  Dupuch,  Law4T7,  and  Mrs.  (Dorothy)  Dupuch, from 
Nassau,  Bahamas  were  among  the  several  hundred  members  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Thousand  who  toured  Erindale  College  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  30,  and  who  then  repaired  to  the  Principal’s 
residence  to  compare  notes. 

Mr.  Dupuch,  who  has  served  as  Minister  of  Welfare  in  the  Bahamas 
government  and  is  President  of  the  Bahamas  Bar  Association,  was  not 
alone  among  Sunday's  guests  in  wondering  why  he  had  been  invited.  He 
was  interested  to  learn  that  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand’s 
membership  is  comprised  of  all  those  who  have  given  $100or  more  to  the 
University,  and  that  it  now  numbers  approximately  1800,  rather  more 
than  the  1000  envisaged  as  a full  complement  when  the  Committee  was 
first  established.  Membership  is  automatic  with  a suitable  donation.. 

President  John  R.  Evans  congratulated  the  guests,  who  had  braved 
inclement  weather  to  undertake  the  extensive  walking  tour,  for  their 
hardiness;  thanked  them  for  their  generosity;  and  discussed  the 
University’s  UPDATE  fundraising  campaign,  emphasizing  that  it  will 
provide  seed  money,  not  for  growth  but  for  renewal.  "We  think  the 
private  sector  should  be  asked  to  discriminate  among  the  universities  in 
the  Province,”  Dr.  Evans  said.  “They  should  be  asked  to  recognize 
quality.” 

Principal  E.A.  (Peter)  Robinson,  for  his  part,  welcomed  those  present 
and  explained,  “It’s  a tradition  at  Erindale  to  give  good  parties,”  an 
asseveration  with  which  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Dupuch,  in  the  midst 
of  one  such  festivity,  were  inclined  to  concur. 


Marsh  Jeanneret,  Director  of 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Scholarly 
Publishers  at  a meeting  held  this 
week  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  during  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Publishers  Association. 

The  International  Association  of 
Scholarly  Publishers  comprises 
more  than  60  of  the  principal  non- 
profit university  presses  of  the 
world.  These  are  located  at  major 
institutions  of  higher  education  in 
such  countries  as  Britain,  France, 
Nigeria,  Cameroun,  Australia,  Ma- 
laysia, New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Japan, 
Zaire,  and  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Press  ini- 
tiated the  world’s  first  journal  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  prin- 
ciples, techniques, and  philosophy 
of  research  publication  when  it 
founded  a major  quarterly  period- 
ical, Scholarly  Publishing,  in  1969. 
This  journal,  edited  by  Eleanor 
Harman  and  Ian  Montagnes,  is 
published  with  the  advice  of  an 
international  editorial  board  drawn 
from  14  of  the  world's  prinicpal 
scholarly  presses.  Production  costs 
otScholarly  Publishing  have  been 
assisted  by  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Canada  Council  from  the 
beginning. 

From  1970  to  1972  Mr.  Jeanneret 
was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Book  Publishing, 
with  Richard  Rohmer  and  Dalton 
Camp,  which  inquired  into  the 
book  publishing  industry  in  Ont- 
ario and  throughout  Canada.  He 


has  beenDirectorof  the  University  Canadian  Book  Publishers  Council 
of  Toronto  Press  since  1953,  and  and  the  Association  of  American 
has  been  President  of  both  the  University  Presses. 


Teaching  staffs  role  in  governance 

On  May  20,  the  Governing  Council  responded  to  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Study  Group  on  the  Role  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  in  the  Governance  of  the  University 
(published  on  pages  3 — 6 of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin ),  by 
approving  these  resolutions: 

(1)  THAT  in  recognizing  the  existing  procedures  for  co- 
opting members  to  the  Governing  Council  committees  and 
subcommittees  and  noting  that  these  recommendations 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  additional  input, 
academicdivisions  be  encouraged  through  theircouncils  to 
submit  nominations  to  add  to  the  pool  of  individuals  from 

| which  will  be  drawn  the  co-opted  members  of  the 
; Governing  Council  committees,subcommittees, task  forces  ! 

and  working  groups  and  that  the  nominators  be  asked  to  i 
< ascertain  the  willingness  of  the  nominees  to  serve  for  a ! 
period  longer  than  one  year. 

(2)  THAT  the  academic  divisions  be  invited  to  appoint 

; observers  to  committees  and  subcommittees  on  which  they  ; 
are  otherwise  not  represented. 

(3)  THAT  the  Governing  Council,  through  the  Ext  /e 
Committee,  approve  its  representation  to  the  Budget 
Committee  which  shall  remain  a Presidential  Advisory 

| Committee. 

(4)  THAT,  immediately  followingeach  Governing  Council 
| meeting,  theSecretariatprepareaverycondensedsummary 
j of  action  taken  by  the  Council  and  its  committees  as  well  as 

s noting  important  matters  under  consideration.  This  || 
summary  will  be  distributed  to  all  divisions  and  published  in 
ji  the  Bulletin. 
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Mightn’t  faculty  recover  some  of  lost  prerogatives? 


To  the  Editor: 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  1971 
University  Act  the.re  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  Faculty  unease 
or  discontent  with  the  new  system 
of  governance  of  the  University 
and  the  faculty’s  role  in  it.  I do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate,  because  most 
faculty  are  too  involved  with  their 
teaching  and  research  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  matter,  but 
many  of  those  who  do  have  had 
misgivings.  UTFA  has  taken  a 
restrained  position,  expressingthe 
view  in  1975  that  we  should  wait 
more  than  two  years  before 
making  a judgment. 

Last  term  the  Faculty  Association 
addressed  a short  brief  to  the 
Governing  Council,  recognizing 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
propose  any  large  structural  chan- 
ges, but  referring  to  the  existing 
faculty  discontent  and  proposing 
that  this  might  at  least  in  part  be 
alleviated  if  the  faculty  were  given 
more  representation  on  the  Aca- 
demic Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  the  Governing  Council.  The 
Executive  Committee,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  this  embarras- 
sing proposal,  set  up  a study  group 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof. 


William  Dunphy,afaculty  member 
of  Council,  “to  determine  whether 
in  fact  the  role  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  in  the  govern- 
ance of  the  university  has  dimin- 
ished since  the  formation  of  the 
Governing  Council  or  not”.  The 
Committee  consisting  of  five  sen- 
ior faculty  members  with  long 
experience  in  University  affairs 
(Profs.  Dunphy,  J.M.  Ham,  L.E. 
Lynch,  G.R.  Williams  and  myself) 
began  meeting  in  January  and 
submitted  a report  on  March  15. 
We  were  forbidden  to  make  any 
recommendations.  The  Executive 
Committee,  to  judge  from  the 
minutes  of  their  meeting  of  April  5, 
apparently  did  not  care  for  the 
Report,  which  I think  makes  clear 
the  reasons  for  the  present  faculty 
unease  reflected  in  the  UTFA  brief. 
On  May  20  they  responded  to  it 
with  four  resolutions  which  you 
will  presumably  report  in  your 
columns  and  which  Prof.  Lister,  a 
faculty  member  of  Council,  quite 
properly  described  as  “window 
dressing”.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Chair  I pointed  out  to  the 
Council  that  they  had  failed  in  any 
way  to  respond  to  the  original 
submission  of  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion, a point  taken  up  eloquently 
by  Prof.  Bliss,  another  faculty 
member  of  Council,  and  Prof. 


Lister,  who  demanded  that  this  be 
done  in  September.  The  lay 
members  of  the  Council  showed 
not  the  slightest  interest,  while  one 
of  the  student  members  indulged 
in  some  fancy  rhetoric,  describing 
the  faculty  concept  of  university 
government  as  medieval.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  another 
major  university  anywhere  with  a 
constitution  such  as  ours.  In  most 
major  universities  in  the  English 
speaking  world  the  faculty  play  the 
role  in  academic  affairs  that  the 
Toronto  faculty  seek  to  recover, 
but  which  Mr.  Sabia  labels  medie- 
val. 

After  listening  to  the  futile 
, discussion  at  that  meeting,  mostly 
on  pointless  amendments,  I could 
not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  faculty  were  unlikely  toget 
any  sympathetic  consideration  in 
this  matter  from  the  existing 
Governing  Council.  Sensible 
people  do  not  expect  to  turn  the 
clock  back  to  where  it  was,  but  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
faculty  might  recoversomeof  their 
lost  prerogatives  in  the  area  of 
academic  affairs? 

J.B.  Conacher 
Chairman 
Department  of  History 


Sugar  research  offers  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud 


To  the  Editor: 

I am  dismayed  to  see  under 
Research  News  (May  21)  the  grant 
offer  of  the  International  Sugar 
Research  Foundation  inviting  our 
researchers  to  formulate  and  test 
hypotheses  which  seek  to  increase 
the  benefits  which  sucrose  pro- 
vides to  society  and  thus  to 
promote  its  utilization. 

Since  it  is  well  known  that  sugar, 
if  proposed  as  a new  food  additive, 
could  not  possibly  pass  the  present 
day  standards  for  food  additives 
(weak  as  these  standards  are),  I am 
appalled  to  see  that  our  University 
will  even  draw  our  researchers’ 


To  the  Editor: 

I feel  compelled  to  write  and  tell 
you  how  much  I enjoyed  reading 
the  article  about  Mr.  Pierre  Bessin, 
who  has  taken  up  the  University’s 
offer  of  free  tuition  to  students  65 
years  of  age  and  over. 

I am  sure  there  are  similar 
examples  in  other  departments  of 
the  University  but  I am  grateful  to 
the  Bulletin  for  bringing  this  very 
warm  and  human  story  to  the 
attention  of  our  community. 

Both  Mr.  Bessin  and  his  teacher. 


attention  to  such  a biased  source  of 
funding. 

I do  not  distinguish  between  the 

But  not  censored 
ORA  head  replies 

To  the  Editor: 

I respect  Mr.  Gilder's  views  on 
this  matter  but  I do  not  believe  in 
any  form  of  censorship  — even  if 
well  intentioned. 

T.C.  Clark 
Director 

Office  of  Research  Administration 


Prof.  David  Rifat,  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  richness  of  life  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  it  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  be  remined 
that  the  true  purpose  of  the 
University  has  not  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  budgetary  and 
bureaucratic  concerns  that  tend 
sometimes  to  occupy  a dispropor- 
tionate share  of  our  thoughts. 

Lois  Seppala 
Executive  Assistant 
Office  of  the  Principal 
Erindale  College 


International  Sugar  Research 
Foundation  and  hypothetically 
grant  offer  from  the  L.C.B.O. 
seeking  to  promote  the  utiization 
of  ethanol.  The  ingestion  of  both 
sucrose  and  ethanol  contribute 
enormously  to  the  illness  of  our 
people  and  to  the  cost  of  health 
care.  The  University  community 
should  nip  such  research  grant 
offers  in  the  bud  however  hard  the 
times. 

Robert  S.  Gilder 
Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Instructional 
Media  Services 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


The  Bulletin  is  published  on 
Fridays  during  the  academic 
year.  All  copy  should  be 
typewritten  and  double- 
spaced. The  deadline  for 
most  material  is  seven  days 
before  publication. 


Canada  Council  awards 
100  M A scholarships 

The  Canada  Council  has  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  recip- 
ients of  Special  M.A.  Scholarships 
for  1976-77.  These  are  awarded  to 
Canadian  students  of  exceptional 
promise,  enrolled  in  honours  B.A. 
programs,  who  intend  to  pursue 
studies  at  a Canadian  university  for 
a master’s  degree  in  the  humanit- 
ies or  social  sciences.  A total  of  100 
awards  were  made  from  among 
542  candidates. 

The  scholarships  are  worth 
$5,500  each  and  also  include  a 
travel  allowance.  They  are  tenable 
for  one  year. 

Of  the  41  scholarships  awarded 
in  Ontario,  10  were  to  U of  T 
students.  Awards  have  been  made 
to  Susan  Bauman,  Spanish;  Heather 
Henderson,  English;  Katherine 
Hines,  Comparative  Literature; 
Beverly  Lum,  Asian  Languagesand 
Literatures;  David  McDougall,  Eng- 
lish; Mark  Sebanc,  Classical  Stud- 
ies; Marlene  Shore,  History;  Tim- 
othy Stowell,  Linguistics;  John 
Syrtash,  History;  and  Robert  Vi- 
pond,  Political  Science.  One  U of  T 
student,  counted  amongthe  recip- 
ients in  Ontario,  declined  the- 
award. 
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Pierre  Bessin  and  David  Rifat 
contribute  to  richness  of  life 


Revised  Appointment  Procedures 
with  Respect  to  Citizenship 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  has  endorsed  the  statement 
printed  below  on  citizenship  of  new  academic  staff  in  Ontario 
universities  in  response  to  a request  from  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  On  April  1, 1976,  we  distributed  a memorandum 
relating  to  this  which  has  created  some  misunderstanding. 
Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  this  revised  statement  to  indicate 
more  clearly  the  working  procedure  for  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  future,  to  meet  the  commitment  the  President  has  made  to  the 
Minister  through  the  COU,  determined  efforts  must  be  made  to 
search  out  qualified  Canadian  candidates  for  academic 
appointments. 

To  assist  in  this: 

1)  Advertisements  for  all  full-time  continuing  academic 
vacancies  must  be  sent  to  comparable  disciplines  in  all  other 
Canadian  universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  search  process. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  qualifications  for  each 
particular  appointment  be  stated  clearly. 

2)  A recommendation  from  adivisional  head  toappointa  person 
who  is  not  a Canadian  citizen  to  a full-time  sessional,  annual  or 
continuing  academic  position  must  be  accompanied  by  a written 
statement  setting  out  the  reasons  for  selectingrhe  candidate  over 
candidates  who  were  Canadians  at  the  time  of  application.  This 
statement  must  contain  an  assurance  of  the  adequacy  Of  thesearch 
for  qualified  Canadian  citizens.  This  procedure  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Visiting  Professorships  or  to  reappointments  on  a sessional 
or  annual  basis. 

3)  These  statements  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost,  and  by  the  President,  beforethe  recommendation  isacted 
upon. 

This  response  to  the  request  from  the  Minister  does  not  imply  a 
change  in  the  University  of  Toronto  policy:  it  is  procedural  only. 
Moreover,  the  University  of  Toronto  will  continue  to  make  no 
internal  distinction  between  Canadian  citizens  and  landed 
immigrants  resident  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
position. 

F.  lacobucci 
Vice-President,  Internal  Affairs 
D.A.  Chant 
Vice-President  and  Provost 

Statement  on  Faculty  Citizenship 

In  view  of  the  continuing  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
citizenship  of  appointees  to  the  faculty  of  Ontario  universities,  the 
executive  heads  wish  to  advise  the  Minister  that  each  president 
intends  to  review  the  procedures  in  the  selection  of  each  new 
member  of  faculty  before  recommending  any  future  appoint- 
ments. The  purpose  of  this  review  is  toensure  that  the  president  can 
be  satisfied  that: 

1)  Each  faculty  opening  has  been  properly  advertised. 

2)  The  procedures  employed  in  the  review  of  candidates  have 
resulted  in  fair  consideration  of  all  Canadian  applicants. 

3)  The  qualifications  for  the  particular  post  are  clearly  identified. 


Prof.  Endel  Tulving,  Department  of  Psychology,  has  been 
awarded  an  Izaak  Walton  Killam  Memorial  Scholarship  by  the 
Canada  Council.  These  awards  in  the  Killam  program  distinguish 
high  merit  in  the  disciplines  of  science,  medicineand  engineering, 
and  up  to  three  are  given  each  year.  Prof.  Tulving  will  be  on 
research  leave  for  a year  from  July  1 to  pursue  his  research  in 
'“interaction  between  storage  and  retrieval  processes  in  human 
memory”. 
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Teaching  staff’s  role  in  governance  of  U of  T 


Report  of  the  special  study  group  on  the  role  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  governance  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Governing  Council. 


Mr.  C.  Malim  Harding, 

Chairman, 

The  Governing  Council, 

University  of  Toronto. 

The  Special  Study  Group  on  the  Role  of 
Teaching  Staff  in  the  Governance  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  pleased  to  submit  itsfinal 
report  as  commissioned  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council.  All 
members  of  the  Special  Study  Group  are  in 
support  of  the  conclusions  outlined  in  the 
Report. 

Prof.  J.B.  Conacher,  Prof.  L.  E.  Lynch,  Prof.  J.M. 
Ham,  Prof.  G.R.  Williams,  Prof.  W.B.  Dunphy, 
Chairman. 

March  15th,  1976. 


0.1  Terms  of  Reference 

In  response  to  the  UTFA  memorandum  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Council,  the  Executive 
Committee  requested  Prof.  W.B.  Dunphy,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee,  to 
assemble  a study  group  composed  of  persons  with 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  University’s 
governing  structure  before  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Governing  Council  on  July  1st,  1972;  to  call 
upon  the  services  of  the  Governing  Council  secretariat 
and  such  other  resource  persons  as  might  be  useful;  to 
determine  whether  in  fact  the  role  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  governance  of  the  University  has 
diminished  since  the  formation  of  the  Governing 
Council  or  not;  and  to  report  on  this  matter  and  any 
other  relevant  matters  to  the  Executive  Committee  no 
later  than  February  18th,  1976. 

0.2  Personnel 

Study  Group:  Prof.  W.B.  Dunphy  (Chairman),  Prof.  J.B. 
Conacher,  Prof.  J.M.  Ham,  Prof.  L.E.  Lynch,  Prof.  G.R. 
Williams. 

Resource  Persons:  Mr.  R.  Ross,  Mrs.  F.  Ireland,  Miss  B. 
O'Neill  (Secretary). 

Interviewees:  Prof.  A.D.  Allen,  Prof.  C.T.  Bissell,  Prof. 
V.W.  Bladen,  Prof.  J.  Crispo,  Prof.  J.  Dove,  Prof.  H. 
Eastman,  Dean  B.  Etkin,  Dean  R.  Greene,  Prof.  C.  Hanly, 
Prof.  J.  Rist. 

0.3  Meetings 

The  Study  Group  met  on  January  8th,  16th,  21st,  and 
28th  and  February  5th  (twice), 19th  and  25th  and  March 
2nd,  1976. 

0.4  Documentation 

Of  the  many  documents  prepared  for  the  Study 
Group,  the  following  are  believed  to  be  of  special 
significance:  Plateau  Committee,  Advisory  Planning 
Committee,  Committee  on  Policy  and  Planning, 
Senate  and  Senate  Committees,  Board  and  Board 
Committees,  President's  Council,  Governing  Council 
and  its  Committees.  Our  entire  documentation  is 
available  if  required. 

0.5  Relaxation  of  Terms  of  Reference 

Because  the  report  of  the  Budget  Committee  pre- 
empted the  Executive  Committee’s  February  18th 
agenda,  consideration  of  the  Study  Group’s  report  was 
delayed  till  March  9th,  1976;  subsequently,  since  the 
Study  Group  was  unable  to  meet  that  deadline  and  the 
Executive  Committee  had  the  balance  of  the  Budget 
recommendations  to  deal  with,  there  was  a further 
delay  until  the  April  meeting. 


Introduction 

1.1  The  Study  Group  interpreted  its  terms  of 
reference  as  requiring  it  to  produce  not  only  factual, 
numerical  data  but  also  interpretation  that  would 
elucidate  the  reality  underlying  the  figures.  The  Study 
Group  regarded  any  widely-held  perceptions  of  the 
governing  process  and  the  role  of  the  teaching  staff 
therein  as  important  data,  whether  or  not  the 
perceptions  accorded  with  the  quantitative  evidence. 

1.2  The  Study  Group  decided  thatfor  its  purposes  the 
relevant  period  of  time  could  be  divided  as  follows:  I, 
Pre-1965;  11, 1965-72;  III,  Post-1972. 

Pre-1965 

2.1  When  Claude  Bissell  was  made  President  in  1958, 
Donald  Creighton  welcomed  him  in  these  terms: 


“We  are  all  here:  headsof  Universitiesand  Colleges, 
deans  and  directors,  chairmen  of  departments,  senior 
professors  and  administrators,  members  of  the  Senate. 
These,  sir,  are  your  chief  barons,  the  peers  of  the  realm. 
For  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  modern  republican 
connotations  of  the  word  “president”.  The  University 
of  Toronto,  like  all  the  best  governments  in  the  world, 
is  fundamentally  a constitutional  monarchy.  Constitu- 
tional monarchies  and  universities  are  both  creations 
of  the  medieval  world;  and  what,  in  modern  times, 
could  be  more  emphatically  medieval  than  the 
complicated  relationships  and  elaborate  hierarchies  of 
this  nineteenth-century  university? 

“Here,  on  my  right  and  left,  are  the  representatives 
of  the  autonomous  kingdoms,  the  grand  duchies  of 
University,  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael’s,  which 
are  proud  of  their  own  sovereignty,  yet  willingly 
associate  in  a larger  empire.  Here  too  are  the  great 
earldoms  or  counties  of  the  realm,  from  the  most 
ancient.  Arts  and  Medicine,  to  the  most  modern. 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  Then  comes  the  growing  list 
of  Schools  and  Institutes,  one,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  as  the  quintessence  of  all  faculties,  and  others 
with  more  modern  occupational  interests,  innovations 
in  the  old  feudal  academic  organization  which  might 
perhaps  be  called  our  chartered  guilds  or  charitable 
orderssuch  as  Knights  Hospitallers.  On  thefrontiersof 
our  empire  there  are  marcher  lordships  like  the 
Department  of  Extension;  and  at  its  centre,  in  your 
palace  of  Simcoe  Hall,  there  are  the  industrious  and 
learned  clerks  of  your  royal  household. 

“We  are  all  here.  We  have  come  to  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty.” 

The  University  of  1958  wasa  hierarchically  organized 
institution.  The  teaching  staff  participated  actively  and 
effectively  in  academic  decisions  at  the  departmental 
level  and  less  effectively  through  their  seniors  at  Senate 
level.  They  did  not  participate  in  business  matterssuch 
as  resource  allocation. 

2.2  Already  in  President  Sidney  Smith’s  regime  the 
teaching  staff  had  dominated  the  first  “long-range 
planning  committee”,  the  Senate's  Plateau  Commit- 
tee, which  made  several  recommendations  of  far- 
reaching  importance:  an  enrolment  ceiling  of  24,000, 
a pooling  of  instructional  space,  the  establishment  of 
two  new  colleges  on  campus  and  two  others  on  the 
outskirts  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Four  academic 
persons  (three  of  them  administrators)  were  included 
in  the  Board  of  Governor’s  Advisory  Planning 
Committee  which  produced  the  blueprint  for  the 
extraordinary  mushrooming  of  buildings  west  of  St. 
George  Street  and  the  rationale  that  preserved  an 
engineering  “complex”  intact  and  shifted  the  central . 
core  of  Arts  and  Science  to  the  area  west  of  St.  George. 

2.3  Meanwhile,  all  across  the  country  the  ground-swell 
of  opinion  favouring  greater  participation  in  university 
government  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  was 
gaining  momentum.  F.M.  Salter,  Donald  C.  Rowat  and 
Frank  H.  Underhill  and  others  had  been  publishing 
regularly  on  the  subject,  and  the  notorious  dismissal  of 
Prof.  H.S.  Crowe  by  United  College,  Winnipeg  in  1958 
triggered  intense  interest  and  became  a milestone  in 
the  development  and  influence  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers. 

2.4  President  Bissell  established  in  1958  a Committee 
on  Policy  and  Planning  composed  of  a widely 
representative  group  of  teaching  staff  (9),  academic 
administrators  (7)  and  other  administrators  (4),  which 
for  the  early  years  of  his  presidency  advised  him  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  notably  the  interface  with  the 
secondary  schools,  relations  with  the  provincial 
government,  professional  education,  and  trimester 
systems.  This  group  was  chosen  by  the  President, 
except  for  the  Federated  College  representatives  who 
were  chosen  by  the  respective  College  Heads. 

2.5  Until  1960  the  Faculty  Association  (then  known  as 
the  Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff)  was  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  salary  and  benefits,  but  in  1961  its 
recently-formed  University  Government  Committee 
presented  a report  recommending  faculty  participa- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Governors  and  in  theappointment 
of  the  President,  deans  and  departmental  chairmen. 
In  1963-64  revised  recommendations  regarding  faculty 
participation  on  nomination  committees  were  approv- 
ed and  forwarded  to  the  President,  followed  by  a 
memorandum  proposing  fixed  terms  of  office.  Profs. 
B.  Macpherson  and  J.B.  Conacher  had  a lengthy 
meeting  with  the  President  in  September,  1964,  to 
discuss  these  documents  and  found  him  on  the  whole 
sympathetic.  Two  months  later  the  President  set  up  a 
committee  unde  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  R.  Haist  to 
consider:  (1)  procedures  for  the  appointment  and 
tenure  of  chairmen,  deans  and  directors,  (2)  the  nature 
of  academic  tenure,  and  (3)  arrangementsfor  political 
candidacy  of  members  of  the  academic  staff.  Then  in 
April,  1965,  the  Board  of  Governors  gave  their  approval 
to  the  establishment  of  the  President’s  Council  to 
consider  all  matters  of  priority  in  the  development  of 
the  Universityand  of  itsvariouspartsanddivisions,and 
to  advise  the  President  in  connection  therewith.  The 
membership  originally  comprised  five  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff,  seven  academic  administra- 
tors, three  other  administrators,  and  three  Board 
members. 


2.6  Meanwhile  the  Ontario  university  presidents  and 
their  academic  subcommittee  (the  “Deutsch  Commit- 
tee”) were  set  to  work  by  the  Provincial  Government  in 
1962  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a massive  expansion  of 
university  education,  especially  in  the  graduate  area; 
this  development  brought  increasing  contact  with 
Queen's  Park,  and  it  also  brought  an  end  to  Toronto’s 
special  status  as  the  Provincial  university.  Higher 
education  was  enjoying  a high  public  priority,  but 
Toronto’s  place  began  to  depend  on  the  academic  pre- 
eminence of  its  teachers  and  students  rather  than  on  its 
historic  venerability. 

II  — 1965-72 

3.1  In  the  years  1965-70  much  progress  was  made 
towards  the  faculty’s  aims  of  achieving  a more 
democratic  academic  structure  and  extending  acade- 
mic influence  in  areas  previously  reserved  to  the  lay 
Governors: 

(a)  the  Haist  report  on  the  appointment  of  deans  and 
chairmen  was  adopted;  (b)  tlie  President’s  Council  was 
established;  (c)  two  faculty  members  (later,  three)  of 
the  President’s  Council  were  appointed  to  the  Budget 
Committee;  (d)  three  members  of  the  President’s 
Council,  two  of  whom  were  usually  elected  members, 
were  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  as  assessors;  (e)  one  faculty  member  of  the 
President's  Council  was  appointed  as  the  President’s 
academic  colleague  to  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of 
the  Universities  of  Ontario;  and,  finally,  (f)  at  the 
request  of  the  President's  Council  the  decision  was 
taken  to  set  up  a Commission  on  University 
Government. 

3.2  During  the  later  sixties  there  was  a new  and  strong 
student  demand  for  participation  in  university 
government.  The  members  of  the  Duff/Berdahl 
Commission,  touring  Canada  in  early  1965,  found  that 
the  subject  had  only  recently  received  serious 
consideration  but  sensed  that  some  variations  of  the 
Berkeley  disturbances  might  possibly  occur  in  Canada. 
By  the  time  their  report.  University  Government  in 
Canada,  came  out  in  1966  the  student  movement  had 
gained  momentum  and  regarded  the  Duff/Berdahl 
recommendation  of  an  Edinburgh-type  Rector  as 
condescending.  (Asimilarfate  befell  a small  pamphlet 
entitled  Student  Participation  in  University  Govern- 
ment prepared  forthe  Ontario  university  presidents  by 
their  academic  subcommittee;  the  presidents  almost 
suppressed  it  as  being  too  dangerously  radical,  but 
when  it  appeared  the  students  instantly  nicknamed  it 
The  Grey  Flannel  Report.) 

3.3.  At  Toronto  the  students  gained  early  representat- 
ion on  various  faculty  and  departmental  councils  and 
committees  and  on  the  Library  Board.  They  resisted 
“co-option”  to  the  President’s  Council  or  Senate,and, 
together  with  the  Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff, 
pressed  for  the  Commission  on  University  Govern- 
ment. The  ATS  were  persuaded  to  accept  the  SAC's 
proposal  for  the  eventual  composition  of  that 
Commission. 

3.4  Throughout  this  period  much  policy  was  initiated 
in  strong  presidential  advisory  committees  with  a 
preponderance  of  academic  members.  The  Laskin 
Report  on  the  Graduate  School  appeared  in  1965,  and 
the  Macpherson  Report  on  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  1967;  the  latter  report  set  off  a series  of  far- 
reaching  changes  in  that  Faculty’s  program  and 
governance. 

3.5  In  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  President’s  Council, 
with  the  end  of  the  old  system  in  sight,  the  Council  and 
the  Senate  appeared  to  become  less  effective  and  the 
role  of  the  teaching  staff  appeared  to  decline.  The 
majority  of  the  faculty  sympathized  with  student  claims 
for  genuine  participation  in  the  governance  of  the 
University,  but  resisted  the  concept  of  parity  as 
unrealistic. 

3.6  Throughout  the  world  of  learning,  the  changes 
discerned  by  the  Macpherson  Committee  — in  the 
main,  the  different  perception  of  the  teaching/learn- 
ing process  and  the  breakdown  of  specialization  in  its 
old  sense  — were  bringing  traditional  institutional 
values  into  question.  As  President  Bissell  wrote  in  his 
penultimate  and  valedictory  Report  for  the  year  ended 
June  1970,  the  old  certainties  floundered  under  a 
multiplicity  of  doubts;  in  this  University,  a temporary 
pre-occupation  with  the  structure  of  its  government 
masked  the  very  substantial  progress  in  adapting  its 
professional,  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams so  as  to  achieve  greater  flexibility.  This  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  Report  mentioned  above. 


Ill  — Post  1972 

4.1  With  this  section  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  Faculty 
Association’s  complaint:  their  perception  thatthe  role 
of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  governance  of 
the  University  has  diminished  since  the  formation  of 
the  Governing  Council. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Senate 

(Incl.  Federated  & 
Affiliated  Colleges) 

TABLE  1 

SENATE  AND  COMMITTEES 

(1971-72  Membership  Lists) 

Academic 

Faculty  Administrators 

92  33 

Total  (incl.  ex-offio 
i.e.  Chancellor,  and 
occasionally. 

Chairman  of  the  Board) 

125  (196) 

Executive 

(incl.  fed.) 

6 

11 

17 

(23) 

Committee 

(excl.  fed.) 

5 

8 

13 

(23) 

Court  of 

(incl.  fed.) 

1 

11 

12 

(15) 

Discipline 

(excl.  fed.) 

1 

8 

9 

(15) 

Honorary 

(incl.  fed.) 

7 

12 

9 

(35) 

Degrees 

(excl.  fed.) 

7 

9 

16 

(35) 

Applications 

(incl.  fed.) 

10 

10 

20 

(24) 

& Memorials 

(excl.  fed) 

8 

10 

18 

(24) 

University 

(incl.  fed.) 

17 

9 

26 

(35) 

Extension 

(excl.  fed.) 

16 

8 

24 

(35) 

Admission 

(incl.  fed:) 

5 

6 

11 

(16) 

Standards 

(excl.  fed.) 

4 

6 

10 

(16) 

Admissions 

(incl.  fed.) 

8 

2 

10 

(12) 

(excl.  fed.) 

7 

2 

9 

(12) 

Scholarships  & 

(incl.  fed.) 

7 

3 

10 

(12) 

^Other  Awards 

(excl.  fed.) 

6 

3 

9 

(12) 

Qualifications 

(incl.  fed.) 

3 

4 

7 

(12) 

of  Secondary 

(excl.  fed.) 

2 

4 

6 

(12) 

School  Teachers 

University 

(incl.  fed.) 

8 

2 

10 

(12) 

Ceremonials 

(excl.  fed.) 

7 

2 

9 

(12) 

Library 

(incl.  fed.) 

11 

2 

13 

(35) 

Council 

(excl.  fed.) 

11 

2 

13 

(35) 

Boards  of 

(incl.  fed.) 

**72 

***72 

144 

(217) 

Study 

(excl.  fed.) 

67 

69 

136 

(217) 

**  54  individuals 

***  28  individuals 

TOTAL 

SENATE 

(incl.  fed.) 

155 

144 

299 

(448) 

COMMITTEES 

(excl.  fed.) 

141 

131 

272 

(448) 

TABLE  II 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEES  — 1975-76  MEMBERSHIP  LISTS 


Faculty 


Total 

(including  ex- 
officio  i.e. 
Chancellor, 
Chairman  G.C., 
Vice-Chairman  G.C.) 


Governing 

Council 


1 (+1  in  alter- 
nate years) 


Academic  Affairs 
Honorary  Degrees 
Academic  Appeals 
Admissions  & Awards 
Curriculum  & Standards 
Business  Affairs 
Audit  & Finance 
External  Affairs 
Internal  Affairs 
Planning  & Resources 
Planning 
Resources 


13  (29) 
8(15) 
6 (9) 
6(16) 
13  (24) 
3(15) 
1(5) 
3(H) 
4(15) 
8(21) 
8(14) 
7(13) 


Committee  Total 
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4.2  To  underline  the  importanceofthe  problem  weare 

dealing  with,  we  quote  from  a letter  that  Professor 
Bissell  wrote  to  usfollowingourextremelyinformative 
session  with  him.  He  mentioned  the  legal  powerof  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  makeall  the  major  decisionsand 
the  leavening  effect  of  this  University’s  tradition  of 
faculty  participation  in  decision  making:  direct  at 
departmental  and  faculty  level,  indirect,  but  influen- 
tial, at  university  level.  “The  main  change  since  1971 
was  to  make  that  participation  direct,  and,  therefore, 
more  influential  atthe  University  level.”  He  continues 
— using  the  word  "executive”  with  the  meaning  of 
“presidential”  — as  follows: 

“The  bias  of  executive  responsibility  was  shifting 
from  the  internal  to  theexternal:  from  interpreting  the 
University  to  a board,  broadly  sympathetic,  but  seeing 
itself  as  more  trustee  for  public  money  than  spokesman 
for  the  University,  to  interpreting  the  University  to  a 
society  increasingly  sceptical  of  its  worth,  and  to  a 
government  increasingly  reluctant  to  grant  its 
requests.  To  do  this,  the  executive  needed  the  support 
and  the  direction  of  a representative  body,  whose 
character  would  be  determined  by  those  who  know 
the  University  best  and  valued  it  most  — the  staff. 

"I  get  the  impression  that  the  Governing  Council  so 
far  has  been  chiefly  concerned  about  openness  and 
participation  in  decision-making.  This  is  natural  and 
healthy.  But  I would  hope  that  it  would,  under  faculty 
guidance,  move  now  to  assume  its  more  positive 
responsibilities,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  executive 
in  its  chief  task  of  establishing  a high  public  priority  for 
higher  education.  In  this  broad  (but  crucial)  area  of 
decision-making  — and,  indeed,  in  many  other  areas 
also  — I envisage  the  Governing  Council  as  not 
replacing  executive  action  but  as  legitimizing  and 
strengthening  it.  In  this  respect,  a strong  faculty 
presence  is  crucial,  for  the  faculty  knows  that  a 
Governing  Council  so  conceived  means  not  an 
abandonment  of  democratic  power  buts  its  wise  and 
effective  use.” 

Dr.  Bissell’s  comment  is  a call  for  a refocussing  of  the 
attention  of  the  academic  leadership  from  internal 
checks  and  balances  to  the  external  forces  that 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of  the  kind  of 
University  that  the  University  of  Toronto  represents. 
This  is  a crucial  message:  thekingdomisabeleaguered 
one  now  — grand  duchies,  earldoms  and  Knights 
Hospitallers  alike. 

4.3  There  is  confirmation  of  this  view  from  Dean 
Greene's  assessment  of  the  problems  the  group  was 
tackling.  The  matrix  of  many  of  those  problems,  he 
said,  lay  in  profound  social  changesthathadled  to  new 
priorities  which  placed  higher  education  at  a lower 
position  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixties.  With  this  came  a 
new  financial  situation  that  put  new  pressures  on  post- 
secondary education  and  began  to  define  its  role  in 
such  a pragmatic  way  that  the  true  function  of  the 
University  faced  distortion. 

4.4  Assuredly  the  administrators  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  seized  with  the  importance  of  the  external 
dangers  to  the  realm.  Researchers  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  been  making  great  efforts  to  create  a 
public  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  cutbacks  in 
research  support.  What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  an  ethos 
of  wholeness  and  solidarity  — a sense  that,  whatever 
the  internal  familial  differences  may  be,  the  institution 
stands  four-square  together  for  the  academic 
standards,  the  intellectual  honesty,  curiosity,  open- 
ness, and  tolerance  of  angularity,  that  we  have  always 
cherished. 

4.5  In  searching  for  the  facts  we  were  charged  to 
investigate,  we  looked  at  the  numbers  of  positions  of 
influence  on  central  university  bodies  available  to 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  before  and  after  the 
Governing  Council  was  established. Thefiguresforthe 
Senate  and  its  Committees  (see  Table  1)  were  based  on 
the  actual  composition  for  the  year  1971-72.  There 
were  79  faculty  elected  to  the  Senate.  An  additional  13 
faculty,  mostly  registrars,  were  appointed  by  colleges. 
Of  the  ex-officio  members  of  Senate,  33  were 
academic  administrators,  mostly  principals,  deans  and 
directors.  Alumni  elected  from  thevariousconstituen- 
cies  and  appointees  from  within  and  without  the 
university  made  up  the  balance  of  the  total 
membership  of  196. 

4.6  On  the  President’s  Council,  elected  teaching  staff 
representation  rose  to  seven  out  of  a total  of  22,  and 
there  were  nine  academicadministrators.  Of  the  seven 
elected  members,  three  were  on  the  Budget 
Committee  (also  four  academic  administrators),  and 
two  were  normally  included  in  the  three  President’s 
Council  assessors  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

4.7  In  the  Governing  Council  there  are  12  elected 
faculty  members  out  of  the  total  of  50,  and  three 
academic  administrators.*  The  Budget  Committee 
includes  three  elected  faculty  and  four  academic 
administrators  holding  professorial  appointments  out 
of  a total  of  14;  members  of  the  Budget  Office  and  the 
Planning  and  Resources  office  also  attend  the 
meetings  as  resource  personnel.  The  membership  of 
faculty  members  and  academic  administrators  on  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Governing  Council  is  as 
follows: 


* In  a Governing  Council  recommendation  to  the 
Government  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  faculty  representation  by  increasing  the 


non-faculty  membership  by  six  and  the  faculty 
membership  by  only  one. 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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4.8  Table  III  shows  that  faculty  made  up  47%  of  the 
Senate  membership  (63%  if  we  add  the  academic 
administrators),  32%  of  the  President's  Council  (73% 
including  academic  administrators),  and  23%  of  the 
Budget  Committee  (54%  including  academic  adminis- 
trators). Today  faculty  comprise  24%  of.the  Governing 
Council  (30%  with  academic  administrators),  38%  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  (45%  with  academic 
administrators),  21%  of  the  Budget  Committee  (50% 
with  academic  administrators),  and  29%  of  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Committee  (38%  with 
academic  administrators).  (In  practice,  we  were  told, 
the  academic  influence  in  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  is  stronger  than  the  numbers  suggest.) 
These  figures  show  that  academic  influence  (i.e., 
faculty  plus  academic  administrators)  in  the  past  was 
preponderant  in  the  Senate  and  its  committees  which 
dealt  with  academic  matters,  always  subject  to  the 
financial  control  of  the  Board;  virtually  non-existent 
on  the  Board  which  decided  resource  allocation, 
capital  projects,  and  new  directions  of  university 
development;  but  after  1965  strongly  represented  on 
the  President’s  Council  which  could  influence  the 
Board  on  these  matters  through  the  President.  They 
also  show  that,  while  the  faculty  now  have  a direct 
voice  in  matters  previously  settled  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,  they  no  longer  have  preponderant 
influence  in  academic  affairs  at  the  level  of  the 
Governing  Council  and  its  committees. 


4.9  The  Senate  was  revered  for  generations  as  the  very 
bastion  of  academic  freedom,  and  the  veneration 
accorded  to  it  was  well  earned.  There  are  stirring 
passages  in  the  early  history  of  the  University  when  the 
defence  against  the  contemporary  threats, to  freedom 
— “Family  Compact”  domination,  government 
nepotism  and  sectarian  rivalries  — was  led  by  the 
Senate,  the  alliance  of  professors  concerned  with 
principles  and  graduates  prominent  in  affairs.  The 
Senate  enjoyed  immense  prestige.  The  analogy  of  a fire 
escape  often  used  in  the  later  years  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  centrality,  solidity  and  trust 
with  which  the  Senate  was  regarded.  The  composition 
of  the  Senate  was  roughly  half  professors  and  academic 
administrators  and  half  graduates,  and  that  balance 
was  continued  by  the  important  University  of  Toronto 
Act  of  1906;  subsequent  amendments  gradually 
increased  the  proportion  of  professorial  and  adminis- 
trative members  as  compared  with  graduates  (though 
many  of  the  latter  played  an  active  role  till  the  end).  The 
Senate  increased  in  size  as  the  University  increased  in 
complexity.  Every  newfacultyorschoolthatwasadded 
involved  a replication  of  the  full  panoply  of  Board  of 
Studies  and  course  and  calendar  approvals.  Although 
attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  the  Senate  did 
not  succeed  in  devolving  or  simplifying  its  earlier 
procedures  to  a sufficient  extent  to  combat  the 
cumbersomeness  attendant  on  unwieldy  size.  From 
1960  onward,  members  of  the  faculty  regarded  the 
Senate  as  a clumsy  and  rather  remote  body,  but 
thought  that  its  composition  ensured  that  its 
discussions  would  be  well-informed  and  its  decisions 
made  on  academic  grounds,  and  that  policies  and 
programs  would  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  people  in  a 
position  to  judge.  However,  with  the  accelerated 
change  of  pace  and  the  heightened  consciousness  of 
how  financial  decisions  and  capital  planning  were 
affecting  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  University,  the 
Senate  began  to  seem  to  the  Association  of  Teaching 
Staff  and  others  ill-adapted  to  the  central  role  of 
academic  governance.  It  was  partly  a consciousness  of 
this  deficiency  that  led  the  University  Government 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff  to 
recommend  faculty  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  order  to  ensure  a faculty  voice  in  the 
University’s  financial  decision-making  process.  This 
demand,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partially  met  by  the 
formation  of  the  President's  Council  in  1965  and  then 


through  it  in  representation  ontheBudgetCommittee 
and  as  assessors  at  the  Board  of  Governors. 

4.10  On  paper  the  President’s  Council  wielded  no 
authority  since  it  was  advisory  to  the  President  and  had 
no  legal  status  or  powers;  actually,  it  carried  great 
weight,  it  bridged  the  old  separation  of  academic  and 
corporate  power;  it  provided  an  opportunity  for 
professors  and  Board  members  to  hear  one  another’s 
approach  to  university  problems;  it  familiarized  some 
academic  representatives  with  the  budgeting  process 
and  with  the  working  of  the  new  provincial  Committee 
of  Presidents;  and  it  gavethefaculty  an  influence  upon 
the  course  of  events  that  came  not  from  constitutional 
clout  but  from  the  range  and  force  of  the  intellectual 
resources  the  President  could  call  upon  in  his  dealings 
with  board,  government,  and  other  institutions. 

4.11  With  the  change  to  the  Governing  Council 
instituted  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  of  1971, 
there  is  no  longer  a numerical  preponderance  of 
teaching  staff  and  academic  administrators  in  any  area 
at  the  top  level  of  university  government.  Some  of  the 
dissatisfaction  that  was  reported  to  us  clearly  stems 
from  the  lack  of  a body  that  enshrines  the  traditional 
authority,  commands  the  diversity  of  experience,  and 
inspires  the  confidence  that  the  Senate  did  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  decision  to  bar  a majority  from  any 
one  estate  on  any  Governing  Council  committee 
prevents  a remodelling  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  along  the  lines  of  the  Senate.  Some  lack  of 


confidence  in  the  existing  system  wasexpressed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statutory  requirement  that  there  be  a 
Governing  Council  majority  on  all  major  committees 
empowered  to  act  in  the  Council’s  name  means  thatall 
the  small  faculty  representation  on  the  Council  is 
spread  too  thin,  and  therefore  lacks  the  capability 
adequately  to  represent  faculty  interests. 

4.12  The  situation  before  and  after  is  not  just  one  of 
numbers  but  of  roles,  relations  and  ethos.  The 
perception  of  an  academic  wholeness  in  a moribund 
Senate  has  been  replaced  by  a perception  of 
formalized  wholeness  in  which  academic  affairs 
appear  to  be  fragmented.  In  the  meantime  the  town  is 
at  the  gates  of  the  gown  and  the  worst  enemy  is  outside 
and  not  inside.  Participating  is  now  much  more 
complex  than  it  was.  It  may  be  that  faculty  members  on 
the  Governing  Council  are  ill  at  ease  with  the  new  and 
still  unclarified  roles  to  be  played  in  helping  the 
University  to  wrestle  with  the  new  pressures  from 
governments,  society,  and  other  universities. 

4.13  Up  until  this  year,  which  has  so  far  been  the 
quietest  in  its  short  history,  the  Governing  Council  was 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  an  ineffective  body,  a 
semi-political  arena  given  over  mainly  to  non- 
academic  matters,  whose  debates  as  reported  seemed 
to  be  characterized  by  political  confrontation.  This 
view  was  undoubtedly  exaggerated  to  judge  by  the 
amount  of  business  that  the  Council  has  transacted 
since  its  creation.  A list  that  indicates  the  range  of 
subject-matter  that  the  Governing  Council  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  and  make  decisions  upon  is 
appended  — (not  in  the  Bulletin  for  reasons  of  space). 

4.14  The  prevalence  of  the  view  mentioned  above  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  bythe  tendentious  reporting 
of  the  Varsity  and  the  inadequate  coverage  of  the 
Bulletin.  We  heard  recurring  complaints  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  reliable  information  about  the 
Governing  Council’s  actions  and  the  desire  was 
expressed  for  a gazette-type  publication  that  would 
contain  more  straightforward  and  less  journalistic 
accounts,  which  would  therefore  be  more  credible. 

4.15  There  is  a widespread  apprehension  that  since  the 
advent  of  the  Governing  Council  the  power  of  the 
central  administration  has  increased  without  faculty 
input  and  that  the  power  of  academic  administrators 


outside  Simcoe  Hall  has  decreased.  The  Deans  and 
Principals,  we  were  told,  meet  merely  to  be  informed 
of  what  is  going  on;  they  are  consulted  about 
procedures  but  not  invited  tomakepolicyrecommen- 
dations.  It  is  believed  that  Vice-Presidents  with  their 
attendant  bureaucracy  effectively  undermine  the 
influence  of  some  Governing  Council  committees 
through  the  control  of  information  and  agendas;  some 
committees,  so  it  is  said,  are  presented  with  neat 
packages  to  accept  or  reject,  but  lack  much 
opportunity  to  influence  the  shaping  of  the  package. 
Uneasiness  was  often  expressed  about  the  relationship 
that  existed  between  Academic  Affairs,  Planning  and 
Resources,  and  the  Budget  Committee;  the  question 
was  asked:  Does  the  budget  truly  reflect  policy- 
decisions  of  the  Governing  Council?  This  remains  a 
problem,  even  though  our  informants  with  lengthy 
Governing  Council  experience  said  that  the  admini- 
stration was  not  heavy-handed  and  did  not  railroad  the 
committees  into  making  certain  decisions. 

4.16  To  some,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  faculty  at  this 
time  has  any  mechanism  for  influencing  executive 
decision  comparable  to  that  exerted  ,by  the  elected 
members  of  the  President’s  Council  and  the  Deans 
(both  on  and  off  that  Council).  It  was  suggested  by 
many  of  our  witnesses  that  the  principal  input  to  the 
President  now  arises  from  the  “Simcoe  Circle”.  The 
right  of  the  President  to  choose  his  own  advisers  is 
difficult  to  dispute  and  indeed,  given  the  unwieldy 
democracy  of  the  Governing  Council,  it  is  perhaps 
essential.  But,  if  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  Governing  Council  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  faced  by  the  University,  then  the  decision- 
making power  passes  de  facto  to  Simcoe  Hall  and  the 
inability  of  the  faculty  to  influence  the  composition  of 
the  group  advising  the  President  is  a significant 
diminution  of  its  role  and  one  that  correctly  occasions 
unhappiness  among  those  who  believe  that  faculty 
members  are  not  only  “employees  of  the  University” 
but  also  are  the  custodians  of  its  essential  nature. 

4.17  The  two  resource  persons  serving  us  who  also 
attend  Simcoe  Circle  disagreed  with  this  view  of  “the 
industrious  and  learned  clerks  of  the  royal  house- 
hold”. They  pointed  out  that  the  present  administra- 
tive structure  was  deliberately  devised  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a hierarchy  of  career  adminstrators; 
instead,  the  policy  was  to  second  persons  from  the 
academic  ranks  on  a limited-term,  part-time  basis;  and 
the  rationale  of  this  policy  was  that  a gap  which  could 
develop  between  academics  and  non-academics 
under  new  governing  structure  would  be  bridged,  in 
part,  through  (a)  the  immediate  and  forceful 
awareness  of  academic  preoccupations  that  would  be 
brought  to  the  administrative  process  by  Vice- 
Presidents  fresh  from  full-time  teaching  and  research 
and  retaining  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  their 
academic  responsibilities;  and  (b)  the  future  gradual 
accretion  of  a number  of  people  throughout  the 
University  who  had  had  a spell  of  administrative 
responsibility  and  could  therefore  interpret  events 
from  that  point  of  view.  They  said  that  the  Vice- 
Presidents  thus  seconded  were  chosen  after  extensive 
consultation,  particular  weight  being  given  to  the 
opinions  of  the  chairman  and  senior  statesmen  of  the 
Governing  Council  committee  which  the  Vice- 
President  would  be  serving,  since  he  would  bethestaff 
officer  for  that  committee  and  must  obviously  work 
closely  with  its  chairman. 

4.18  We  recognize  that  much  faculty  alienation  arises 
from  problems  which  are  a result  of  severe  financial 
restraint  and  of  attendant  Provincial  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  University’s  operations.  The  impression 
that  many  people  have  reported  to  us  of  a vast 
bureaucracy  increasing  in  size  and  power  arises  partly 
because  of  the  corporate  responsibilities  inherited 
from  the  old  Board  of  Governors  and  now  much  more 
visible  than  before;  mainly,  however,  it  results  from 
the  financial  crisis  that  began  to  build  up  at  about  the 
time  the  Governing  Council  was  established  and  has 
abruptly  worsened  to  a level  unmatched  since  the 
Depression  years.  This  crisis  interrupted  the  process 
that  had  been  begun  of  systematic  decentralization  of 
budget  control  to  the  divisions,  and  necessitated 
investigation  in  depth  of  many  areas  that  had  formerly 
been  laissez-faire.  Much  of  the  Deans’  frustration  is 
traceable  to  the  same  cause.  Thus,  the  mechanisms  of 
restraint  seem  to  necessitate  growth  of  bureaucratic 
power  at  a time  when  attenuation  and  retrenchment 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  other  segments  of  the 
University. 

Conclusion 

5.1  In  the  new  form  of  university  governance  created 
bythe  University  of  Toronto  and  legislated  in  1971,  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  Board  of  Governors  were 
joined  with  the  academic  proceduresof  the  Senate  and 
both  were  entrusted  to  the  Governing  Council.  The 
academic  staff  now  occupies  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  places  open  on  the  Governing  Council  and  its 
Committees.  Such  a composition  gives  the  faculty 
statutory  powers  and  offers  opportunities  of  direct 
influence  in  a wider  variety  of  decisions  than  they  had 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Governing  Council. 

5.2  Why,  then,  is  there  such  a widespread  feeling  of 
alienation  and  frustration  among  the  faculty  of  the 
University  today?  Some  of  the  reasons  have  emerged 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Personnel  Policy  Board  invites  comment 


The  Personnel  Policy  Board  has  drafted  the  following  documents 
which  are  now  being  presented  for  comment  to  the  University 
community.  The  documents  are:  Objectives  and  Principles,  Career 
Development,  and  Equal  Opportunity  Practice. 

Please  send  comments  to: 

Mr.  E.  Hough,  Secretary 
Personnel  Policy  Board 
Personnel  Department 
215  Huron  Street. 


Career  Development 

Responsibility 


Objectives  and  Principles 


Components  of  career 
development 


The  University  of  Toronto  recognizes 
that,  for  the  achievement  of  its  goals,  no 
aspect  of  its  operation  is  more  important 
than  the  development  of  good  staff 
relations.  Requisite  to  good  staff  relations 
is  a working  environment  in  which  staff 
members  are  able  to  realize  their  potential 
for  positive  and  creative  contributions  to 
the  aims  of  the  University. 

Policy  objectives 

The  University’s  objectives  with  respect 
to  its  staff  are: 

• To  develop  and  maintain  a staff 
complement  which  has  the  qualifications 
and  abilities  required  forthe  maintenance 
of  high  standards,  and  which  meets  but 
does  not  exceed  the  University's  staffing 
requirements. 

• To  develop  and  maintain  conditions 
of  employment,  including  staff  policies 
and  practices,  and  the  quality  of  admini- 
stration which  result  in  high  quality 
performance,  high  level  productivity  and 
continued  commitment  of  staff  to  the 
University. 

•To  provide  opportunitiesfor  personal 
development  and  career  advancement 
and  establish  a working  environment  that 
will  encourage  staff  members  to  develop 
their  abilities  and  leadership  potential. 

• To  establish  safe  practices  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  minimize  risk  of 
personal  injury. 

• By  the  attainment  of  these  objectives, 
-to  contribute  to  its  operational  efficiency 
toward  the  realization  of  its  goals. 

Supporting  principals 

The  University  believes  that  these 
objectives  are  best  achieved  when: 

• Staff  policies,  practices  and  proced- 
ures are  in  writing  and  their  effective 
administration  is  assured. 

• Staff  policies,  practices  and  proced- 
ures are  effectively  communicated  to  all 
staff  members  and  applied  consistently  at 
all  levels. 

• Staff  policies  and  programs  comply 
with  applicable  legislation  and  sound 
administrative  practice  and,  where  feas- 
ible, provide  leadership  in  advancing 
community  standards  in  this  respect. 

•Staff  members  are  adequately  com- 
pensated for  their  services  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  compensation  policies  give 
appropriate  recognition  to  qualifications 
and  performance. 

• The  appraisal  of  staff  members  is 
conducted  by  reference  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  particular  position 
and  the  individual’s  performance  and 
demonstrated  potential. 

• Current  and  future  staff  development 
needs  are  identified  and  staff  training 


and/or  educational  programs  are  under-  • 
taken  in  preparation. 

• Staff  members  are  accorded  the 
maximum  degree  of  freedom  in  their 
careers  and  personal  lives  that  is  consistent 
with  the  effective  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

• Administrators  and  other  persons  in 
positions  of  authority  are  kept  informed  of 
staff  opinion,  and  channels  are  established 
through  which  problems  or  complaints 
concerning  employment  or  working 
conditions  may  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

• Recommendations  submitted  to  sen- 
ior University  administration  or  the 
Personnel  Department  by  staff  members, 
administrators,  and  representative  groups 
are  seriously  considered  and,  where 
feasible,  developed  and  presented  to  the 
appropriate  governing  bodies  of  the 
University. 

• Administrators  and  other  persons  in 
positions  of  authority  recognize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  constructive 
relations  with  unions  and  other  staff 
organizations. 

Responsibility 

Maintaining  an  environment  that  en- 
courages individual  initiative  and  effective 
use  of  human  resources  is  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  Governing  Council, 
senior  University  administration,  the 
Personnel  Department,  and  divisional  and 
departmental  administration. 

The  division  of  responsibility  should  be 
defined  as  clearly  as  possible.  However, 
responsibilities  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
since  the  successful  development  and 
implementation  of  any  staff  policy  de- 
pends on  the  effective  interaction  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  administrative  bodies 
concerned: 

•The  Governing  Council  and/or  its 
committees  set  policy  and  authorize  the 
allocation  of  the  resources  required  for  its 
implementation. 

• Senior  University  administration  de- 
velops, recommends  and  implementsstaff 
policy  in  consultation  with  the  Personnel 
Department  where  appropriate,  directs 
the  Personnel  Department  on  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  staff 
policy,and  is  responsible  for  ensuringthat 
divisional  and  departmental  administra- 
tion follow  approved  staff  policies, 
practices  and  procedures. 

•The  Personnel  Department  develops 
and  recommends  staff  policy  under  the 
direction  of  senior  University  administra- 
tion and  co-ordinates  the  implementation 
of  approved  policies,  practices  and 
procedures. 

• Divisional  and  department  admini- 
strations are  directly  accountable  for  the 
management  of  their  staffs  within  ap- 
proved policies,  practices  and  proced- 
ures. 


One  of  the  University’s  objectives  for  its 
staff  is  to'  provide  opportunities  for 
personal  development  and  career  ad- 
vancement and  establish  a working 
environment  that  will  encourage  indivi- 
duals to  develop  their  abilities  and 
leadership  potential.  This  document 
outlines  the  basic  framework  for  the 
realization  of  this  goal  for  administrative 
staff. 


Career  development  focuses  on  the 
growth  of  the  individual  in  the  job.  It 
includes  improvement  in  on-the-job 
effectiveness,  training  programs,  and  the 
availability  of  promotional  opportunities. 
The  University  is  committed  to  a career 
development  program  which  involves  the 
following  components: 

• effective  job  posting  procedures 

• priority  given  to  qualified  internal 
candidates 

• career  counselling 

• career  path  planning 

• educational  assistance 

• individual  training  and  development 

• specialized  skills  training 

• effective  management  structure 

• management  training  and  develop- 
ment 

• monitoring  managerial  effectiveness 
in  regard  to  channels  of  communi- 
cation, delegation  of  responsibility, 
performance  appraisals,  organiza- 
tional structure,  setting  and  commu- 
nicating goals  and  objectives,  suc- 
cession planning. 


The  University  affirms  its  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  Equal  Opportunity  for  reasons  of 
common  humanity,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  just  and  equal  treatment  of  all 
persons  with  regard  to  employment  is 
both  good  managerial  practice  and  public 
policy  as  reflected  in  Ontario’s  Human 
Rights  legislation.  The  University,  there- 
fore, wishes  to  make  clear  that  it  will  not 
under  any  condition  permit  practices  and 
procedures  involved  in  its  function  and 
operation  as  an  educational  institution 
which  discriminate  against  any  person 
because  of  race,  colour/religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  The  enunciation  of  this 
policy  represents  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  both  the  elimination  of  any 
existing  inequities  due  to  discrimination 
and  the  prohibition  of  their  future 
occurrence. 

This  statement  is  issued  as  a specific 
directive  to  persons  who  implement 
employment  practices  but,  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  as  a general  message 
to  all  staff  since  the  University  is  aware  that 
for  a true  spirit  of  equality  to  exist  in  its 
working  environment,  good  will,  co- 
operation and,  indeed,  personal  sensi- 
tivity, are  required  of  everyone  involved. 

Policy  objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Policy  are: 

• To  regard  merit  as  the  prime  criterion 
for  the  employment  of  prospective  staff 
and  the  treatment  of  existing  staff. 

• To  ensure  that  staff  members  are 
employed  and  treated  during  employ- 


Career  development  can  be  encour- 
aged but  not  imposed.  Only  individual 
staff  members,  given  the  opportunity,  can 
be  responsible  for  their  own  develop- 
ment. The  University,  however,  is  respon- 
sible not  only  for  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  for  creating  an  environ- 
ment in  which  staff  members  feel 
encouraged  to  develop  their  potential. 
Toward  this  end,  the  University  expects  its 
administrators: 

• to  manage  effectively  the  human  re- 
sources for  which  they  have  respon- 
sibility, 

• to  consider  staff  development  a pri- 
mary duty  and  responsibility, 

• to  follow  and  encourage  the  practice 
of  internal  promotion, 

® to  encourage  staff  members  to  deve- 
lop their  individual  abilities. 


It  is  impossible  to  provide  all  staff 
members  with  unlimited  career  oppor- 
tunities. Since  effective  blending  of  staff 
development  and  manpower  needs  is 
basic  to  good  organizational  planning,  the 
University’s  commitment  to  staff  develop- 
ment is  limited  by  its  manpower  require- 
ments. A systematic  identification  of 
current  and  future  manpower  needs  in 
relation  to  present  and  potential  staff 
talents  is  therefore  requisite  to  the 
University’s  career  development  pro- 
gram. 


ment  without  regard  to  their  race,  colour, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


The  University  believes  that  the  objec- 
tives of  its  Equal  Opportunity  Policy  are 
best  achieved  when: 

• Subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  merit 
criterion,  there  is  a conscious  and 
objective  attempt  by  persons  in  positions 
of  authority  to  maintain,  among  all  levels 
of  their  staff,  a “mix”  with  respect  to 
women  and  minority  groups  which 
reflects  the  availability  of  individuals  with 
the  qualifications  and  experience  re- 
quired for  staff  positions. 

• Persons  in  positions  of  authority 
attempt  to  correct  staff  imbalances  with 
respect  to  women  and  minority  groups,  if 
necessary  requesting  either  the  Search 
Committee  or  the  Personnel  Department, 
whichever  is  the  mechanism  of  selection 
for  the  particular  position,  to  canvass 
minority  groups  or  advertise  in  specialized 
news  media  in  order  to  interest  qualified 
candidates. 

• Persons  in  positionsof  authority  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  language  and/or 
cultural  differences  existing  among  their 
staff  members  are  accommodated  in  a 
sensitive  and  intelligent  manner  and  use 
their  powers  of  persuasion  to  see  that 
other  staff  follow  their  precedent  in  this 
regard. 

• Hiring,  promotion  and  transfer  pro- 
cedures are  documented  to  demonstrate 
that  the  objectives  of  this  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Policy  are  being  adhered  to. 


Equal  opportunity  policy 


Career  development  and 
manpower  planning 


Supporting  principles 


The  role  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  governance  of  the  University 


Continued  from  Page  5 

from  our  interviews.  The  explanation,  does  not  lie 
solely  in  the  present  mode  of  governance;  frustrations 
arising  from  a melange  of  causes  tend  to  be  projected 
on  the  visible  target,  the  Governing  Council.  Rapid 
growth  in  the  1960s  has  left  the  institution  with  great 
complexity  and  unwieldy  size;  the  growing  financial 
crisis  of  recent  years  has  imposed  unpalatable 
academic  cut-backs;  government  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  University  has  increased. 

5.3  There  is  also,  however,  deep  disatisfaction  with 
what  many  regard  as  a new  and  uncongenial  system  of 
university  government  in  which  the  faculty  finds  itself 
in  a minority  on  all  the  upper  levels  because  it  is  now 
considered  as  only  one  of  four  estates;  with  the 


inadequate  representation  of  faculty  on  academicand 
planning  committeesand  the  unsatisfactory  method  of 
their  selection;  with  the  mechanisms  of  restraint  which 
seem  to  necessitate  the  growth  of  bureaucratic  power 
at  a time  when  retrenchment  is  the  watchword;  and 
with  thestituation  where  many  academic  decisions  are 
now  apparently  being  made  in  Simcoe  Hall  with  little  if 
any  outside  academic  input. 

5.4  It  is  regrettable  that  many  faculty  fail  to  show  more 
interest  in  the  present  system  of  university  govern- 
ment. If  the  inadequate  representation  mentioned 
above  were  to  be  rectified  and  the  method  of  selection 
improved  then  faculty  participation  might  be  more 
effective  and,  perhaps,  faculty  opinion  reconciled  to 
the  unicameral  system. 


5.5  Finally,  although  the  task  that  this  Study  Group  was 
given  has  necessitated  our  concentrating  our  attention 
on  internal  matters  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
perspective  of  the  University  in  society;  we  are  aware 
of  the  urgent  and  growing  need  to  work  harmoniously 
together  so  as  not  to  be  fragmented  from  without;  and 
we  conclude  by  repeating  a sentence  of  Dr.  Bissell  s 
that  we  have  already  quoted:  “I  would  hope  that  it 

(i.e,  the  Governing  Council)  would,  under  faculty 
guidance,  move  now  to  assume  its  more  positive 
responsibilities,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  executive 
in  its  chief  task  of  establishing  a high  public  priority  for 
higher  education.” 
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How  to 

by  Robbie  Salter 

Heroin  addiction  is  one  of 
Canada’s  major  social  problems. 
It’s  growing  rapidly,  and  in  new 
segments  of  society.  To  the  stereo- 
type of  the  addict  are  added  new 
profiles  that  include  more  young 
people,  more  women,  and  increas- 
ingly, the  young  urban  male  who 
tries  to  limit  his  "shooting  up”  so 
that  he  can  hold  a job. 

The  increasing  use  of  heroin  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  the  large 
amounts  that  are  being  smuggled 
up  the  centre  of  the  continent  from 
Mexico.  Mexican  heroin  is  brown, 
less  pure,  and  with  fewer  “hits”  per 
ounce  than  the  white  variety, 
but  it's  cheaper,  and  more  plenti- 
ful. White  heroin  comes  from 
Turkey  or  from  "the  golden 
triangle”,  some  60,000 square  miles 
of  jungle  and  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  north-easteria  Burma, 
northern  Thailand,  and  north-west 
Laos. 

When  first  synthesized  in  1898, 
heroin  was  designed  to  be  the 
“non-addictive”  substitute  for 
morphine  and  codeine.  Because  it 
is  three  times  as  potent  as 
morphine,  its  potential  for  addic- 
tion was  soon  evident. 

The  possession  of  heroin  is 
illegal,  but  its  addiction  begins  like 
many  other  addictions  — in  a social 
gregarious  scene.  In  its  early  stages, 
it  may  not  be  readily  recognized. 
But  when  the  drug  has  carved  its 
niche  in  the  individual’s  physio- 
logy, the  hapless  victim's  time  is 
progressively  consumed  both  by 
the  habit  and  the  necessity  of 
supporting  it  — eventuallythrough 
crime. 

Canada’s  known  heroin  clients 
now  number  15,000,  a figure  that 
has  doubled  since  1970.  It’s  esti- 
mated that  two-thirds  of  them  live 
in  Vancouver  where  65  percent  of 
the  crime  is  drug-related.  The 
habit  costs  as  much  as  $100  a day  or 
more,  usually  gained  through 
crime  — from  mugging  to  murder. 

Many  types  of  therapy  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  In 
fact,  treatment  has  often  meant  a 
further  interface  with  criminality 
— within  the  walls  of  prison. 
Equally  unsuccessful  has  been 
institutionalizing  the  client,  where 
"cold  turkey”  withdrawal  (the 
goose-fleshed  skin  resembles  that 
of  a plucked  turkey)  has  resulted  in 
an  agonizing  illness  that  reinforces 


discourage  methadone  trafficking 


the  need  for  more  heroin.  Both 
attempts  have  been  costly  failures 
since  $10,000  a year  is  required  to 
detain  a client  in  prison,  and  as 
much  as  $200  a day  is  required  for 
hospital  care. 

But  in  the  last  decade  metha- 
done, a synthetic  narcotic  devel- 
oped in  Germany  during  World 
War  II,  when  morphine  was  in 
short  supply,  has  been  effectively 
used  to  help  the  heroin  addict 
withdraw  from  the  habit.  It  was 
dispensed  only  at  clinics,  and  the 
clinic  at  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  became  a model  in 
Canada.  Eventually,  the  clients 
were  entrusted  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed amount  of  methadone  at 
home.  Although  methadone  does 
not  give  as  much  of  a "rush”  as 
does  heroin,  it  is  intrinsically 
addictive  and  clients  were  soon 
supplementing  their  dose  with 
illicit  methadone  from  thestreet  — 
largely  because  the  amount  of 
methadone  was  not  adequate  for 
the  heroin  being  used. 

But  because  methadone  treat- 
ment has  a great  potential  for 
"weaning”  heroin  clients  from 
their  habit,  a team  of  U of  T 
scientists  developed  a solution  to  . 
the  relatively  new  problem  of 
trafficking  in  methadone.  Drs.  J.C. 
Hsia,  A.E.  LeBlanc,  and  J.A.  Marsh- 


man,  of  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Addiction  Research  Foundation, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  have 
found  a method  of  “finger- 
printing” or  labelling  methadone 
with  deuterium  so  that  urine 
specimens  reveal  whether  the 
client  has  supplemented  a pre- 
scribed dose  or  not.  Dr.  Hsia  says 
that  “the  properties  of  methadone 
are  not  changed  by  the  stable, 
deuterium  isotope  label.  Unlab- 
elled and  illicit  methadone  shows 
up  against  clinic-dispensed  emth- 
adone  when  the  client’s  urine  is 
analysed  using  gas  chromatogra- 
phy — mass  spectroscopy.” 

Dr.  Hsia  also  says  it  will  be 
possible  to  match  the  dose  of 
heroin  the  client  is  taking  with  a 
sufficiently  strong  dose  of  metha- 
done, so  that  the  need  to  supple- 
ment with  a deviant  supply  is 
removed.  When  the  dose  of 
methadone  is  adequate,  the  pa- 
tient does  not  feel  withdrawal 
symptoms. 

"Methadone  is  effective  for 
24  hours  compared  with  a heroin’s 
fix  of  six  hours,"  says  Dr.  Hsia.  "It 
can  be  taken  orally, eliminatingthe 
risk  of  abscesses  and  various 
infections  from  dirty  needles.  The 
patient  will  spend  less  time  on 


drug-oriented  activity  and  be  in 
less  risk  of  arrest.  Furthermore, 
we’ll  be  able  to  trace  the  source  of 
illicit  methadone.  Eventually  the 
method  may  be  used  for  labelling 
amphetamine  and  other  drugs.” 

Dr.  LeBlancexplainsthat  metha- 
done takes  away  some  of  the  need 
for  heroin  in  the  same  way  that 
eating  porridge  takes  away  the 
appetite  for  filet  mignon.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  therapists  at  the 
Foundation  also  try  “to  clear  up  the 
clients'  health  problems,  to  im- 
prove their  social  skills,  and 
stabilize1  the  family.  Although 
methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams have  been  undercut  recent- 
ly, we  are  hopeful  that  through 
labelling  methadone,  take-home 
privileges  will  be  reinstated  and 
more  clients  attracted  to  treat- 
ment.” 

The  method  has  been  used 
effectively  in  animals,  and  limited 
clinical  trials  are  now  under  way  at 
the  Foundation.  Amongthosewho 
have  shared  the  research  on 
labelled  methadone  are  Drs.  J.C.L. 
Tam,  G.H.  Giles,  and  K.  Leung, 
graduate  student  Herbert  Marcus 
and  Mrs.  Riva  Sandler.  The  project 
was  supported  by  a grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  of 
Canada. 


U of  T team 

“fingerprints”  methadone 
with  deuterium 


Dr.  Carleton  Hsia 


Dr.  Eugene  LeBlanc 


Erindale  astronomer  just  back  from  Las  Campanas 


Prof.  Rene  Racine  was  gazing  at  stars  even  before  he 
built  his  first  telescope  at  the  age  of  13.  And  he’s  been 
gazing  at  stars  ever  since.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
week  of  turning  night  into  day  at  Las  Campanas,  Chile, 
where  U of  T has  a telescope  which  he  and  Prof.  R.F. 
Garrison,  also  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  were 
largely  responsible  for  installing. 

"You  book  time  on  a telescope  a year  in  advance, 
provided  the  review  committee  decides  your  research 
justifies  it,”  says  Racine,  an  associate  professor  at 
Erindale.  “Chile  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  to 
view  the  stars.  The  air  is  almost  always  clear  and  still.  The 
images  are  sharp,  and  usually  you  have  an  optimal 
number  of  viewing  hours.” 

Prof.  Racine  is  studying  the  globular  clusters  in  the 
Milky  Way  Galaxy  and  in  distant  galaxies.  "Most  of 
these  clusters  of  our  Galaxy  are  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,”  he  says.  "In  Chile,  they  pass  directly 
overhead.  From  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  at 
Richmond  Hill,  many  of  them  can’t  be  readily  seen 
since  they  are  close  to  the  centre  of  our  Galaxy  which 
appears  very  low  over  Toronto  and  Lake  Ontario.” 

It’s  only  in  the  last  50  years  that  astronomers  have 
come  to  know  that  the  universe  is  much  larger  than 
previously  thought,  and  that  there  are  independent 
systems  of  stars  much  like  our  own  that  are  receding 
from  us.  "At  present,”  explains  Racine,  “the  universe  is 
expanding  like  a bubble.  You  can  use  globularclusters 
to  tell  you  howfastit’sexpanding,andtoposititsage  — 
now  thought  to  be  about  50  billion  years. 

"There  was  a time  when  the  galaxies  were  close 


together.  There  may  come  a time  when  the  universe 
will  contract  again." 

In  his  studies.  Prof.  Racine  uses  the  "Racine  lens” 
which  he  designed  and  produced  in  the  Erindale 
College  workshops  and  which  facilitates  a new 
technique  in  the  photometry  of  very  faint  stars. 

Prof.  Racine  is  one  of  the  Canadian  astronomers  who 
are  taking  part  in  the  building  of  a telescope  in 
Hawaii,  a project  being  shared  with  France  and  with  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  which  is  donating  the  site.  The 
telescope  will  stand  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet,  on 
top  of  Mauna  Kea,  an  extinct  volcano  and  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  The  new  telescope  will  not  be 
as  large  asthatbuiltatthe  David  Dunlap  Observatory  in 
1935,  but,  says  Prof.  Racine,  "on  Mauna  Kea,  the  air  is 
dry  and  the  sky  quality  is  comparable  to  that  over  the 
Chilean  site.  In  fact,  it’s  the  best  site  in  the  world  for 
infrared  studies  of  celestial  objects, and  we'll  beableto 
observe  young  stars  and  planetary  systems  in  the 
making.  The  nuclei  of  galaxiesareoftenstrongsources 
of  infrared  radiation.” 

Does  Prof.  Racine believeextra-terrestrial  lifeexists? 
"It  would  appear  likely  that  there  is  other  life,  and 
possibly  intelligent  life,  in  the  Universe,”  he  says. 
"Many  organic  molecules  have  recently  been 
discovered  within  the  Milky  Way,  earth’s  galaxy, 
including  formaldehyde,  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol, 
and  the  basic  components  of  amino  acids.” 

This  July,  Prof.  Racine  will  leave  the  telescopes  of  U 
of  T for  those  of  the  University  of  Montreal  where  he 
will  be  a professor  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

RS 


Inventor  of  the  Racine  lens.  Prof.  Rene  Racine 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


National  Cancer  Institute 
Revised  Mailing  Lists 

The  Division  of  Cancer  Control 
and  Rehabilitation  of  the  U.S. 
National  Cancer  Institute  is  cur- 
rently revising  its  mailing  listsand  is 
anxious  to  add  the  names  of 
individuals  interested  in  receiving 
information  about  division  publi- 
cations, requests  for  research 
proposals,  current  announce- 
ments, etc. 

Interested  persons  may  contact 
the  communications  section  of  the 
Institute  at  8300  Colesville  Road, 
Room  601,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910.  In  addition  to  indicating 
specific  areas  of  i n terest,  i nterest  i n 
one  or  more  of  the  following 
program  areas  should  be  speci- 
fied: prevention;  detection,  diag- 
nosis and  pre-treatment  evalua- 


tion; treatment,  rehabilitation  and 
continuing  care;  community  pro- 
grams. 

Commission  of  European 
Communities 
Research  Projects  Support 

The  Cultural  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs 
has  been  advisedthattheCommis- 
sion  of  the  European  Communities 
will  sponsor  research  concerning 
"the  recent  evolution  and  future 
development  — political,  social 
and  legal  — of  the  European 
Community”,  with  priority  given 
to  projects  dealing  with  “the 
European  parliament  and  direct 
elections”.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  agency  in  Brussels 
by  June  30.  Forfurtherinformation 
telephone  ORA  at  978-2874. 


Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities 
Proposals  to  Investigate 

Diploma  Nursing  Admissions 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  wishes  to  have  an 
impartial  assessment  both  of  the 
admission  criteria  applicable  to  the 
selection  of  diploma  nursing  stu- 
dents and  also  of  the  methods  of 
application  of  these  criteria  in  the 
community  colleges.  Specific  re- 
ference is  made  to  diploma 
nursing  admissions  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  study  results  will 
have  value  in  other  health  science 
areas  with  limitations  on  enrol- 
ments. Six  copies  of  proposals  m ust 
be  received  by  the  ministry  no  later 
than  12  noon.  May  28.  For  further 
information  please  call  ORA  at 
978-2163. 


fpH  D OR ALS 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  a date  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  given  in  these  listings 
with  the  Ph.D  oral  office,  telephone  978-5258. 


Tuesday,  June  8 

John  Joseph  Tucker,  Depart- 
ment of  English, “A  Readingof  Ezra 
Pound’s  Criticism  1910-1920:  The 
Fulcrums  of  Revolution.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.A.  Greene. 
Croft  Chapter  House,  University 
College,  2 p.m. 

Rosemary  Jean  Bols,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  "Factors 
Influencing  the  Reinforcing  Value 
of  Aggressive  Display  in  the 
Siamese  Fighting  Fish  Betta  Spen- 
dens.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.A. 
Hogan.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  9 

Christopher  Abilogun  Beserve, 
Department  of  Educational  The- 


ory, “Relationship  Between  Home 
Environment  and  Cognitive  and 
Personality  Characteristics  of  Work- 
ing Class  West  Indian  Pupils  in 
Toronto:  Consequences  for  Their 
Education.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
V.R.  D’Oyley.  Round  Room,  Mas- 
sey Coliege,  9 a.m. 

Thursday,  June  10 

Roberta  Lander  Markus,  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy, 
"Teaching  About  the  Westerner  in 
the  Soviet  Union.”  Thesis  supervi- 
sor: Prof.  D.  Schwartz.  Room  201, 
65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  June  11 

Douglas  Keith  Griffin,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  "An 
Analysis  of  Staff  Perspectives  in 


Five  Ontario  Correctional  Centres.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  V.R.  Giffin. 
Room  201,65  St.  George  St.,  10a.m. 

Monday,  June  14 

Benjamin  Nathan  Agger,  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy, 
“The  Uses  of  Marx:  The  Concept  of 
Epistemology  in  Contemporary 
Marxism.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
G.  Horowitz.  Round  Room,  Mas- 
sey College,  11  a.m. 

Thursday,  June  24 

Howard  Brian  Michaels,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics,  “Stu- 
dies in  the  Radiation  Chemistry  of 
Deoxyribonucleic  Acidand  Mech- 
anisms of  Radiosensitization.”  Thes- 
is supervisor:  Prof.  J.  Hunt.  Room 
201, 65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Caridad  Silva  de  Velazquez, 
Department  of  Hispanic  Studies, 
“Techniques  of  Characterization 
in  the  Novels  of  Juan  Goytisolo.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Valdes. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


EVENTS 


John  Lowry,  second  year  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Performance 
degree  program,  proudly  displays  the  prize  violin  he  won  in  the  second 
annual  Remeny  Award  competition.  Michael  Remeny  (right)  was  so 
impressed  by  the  high  standard  of  performance  by  the  seven  finalists  that 
for  the  second  year  in  a row  he  presented  an  additional  prize,  a bow,  won 
by  Gisele  Dalbec , second  year  performance  degree  student. 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
cal!: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  David  Christman, 978- 
7308. 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,130—8,390—9,650) 

Vice-President  & Provost  Office  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4) 
Secretary  I ($7,130—8,390—9,650) 

Faculty  of  Education  (2),  Physics  — P/T  (1),  Dentistry  (1),  Research 
Administration  (1),  Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Secretary  1 1 ($7,850-9,230—1 0,61 0) 

Speech  Pathology  (4),  Dentistry  (1),  Jewish  Studies  — P/T  (1),  Centre  tor 
Urban  & Community  Studies  (2),  Health  Administration  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($10,600 — 12,470 — 14,340) 

Medical  Genetics  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($11,210 — 13,190 — 15,170) 

Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  I ($11,210  13,190  15,170) 

Microbiology  and  Parasitology  (6) 

Employment  Counsellor  — Personnel  Officer  I ($1 1 ,21 0 1 3,1 90  1 5,1 70) 

Personnel  Department  (6) 

Library  Technician  V ($8,640 — 10,160 — 11,680) 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical  Research  (4) 

Assistant  Director  ($18,000) 

Private  Funding  (1) 


Director  ($16,000 — 18,940 — 21,780) 

International  Student  Centre  (4) 

Clerk  IV  ($8,640—1 0,160—1 1 ,680) 

Faculty  of  Music  (2),  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  (2),  Physics  (1) 
Engineering  Technologist  ($12,450  14,650  16,850) 

MSB  Central  Service  (4) 


BRIEFLY 


FRIDAY  4 


Institute  for  Child  Study  Open 
House.  To  celebrate  50th  an- 
niversary. Staff  and  older 
children  will  be  on  hand  to 
help  visitors.  45  Walmer  Road. 
9 a.m.  — 3 p.m. 

Timon  by  Shakespeare  directed  by 
Martin  Hunter  at StudioThea- 
tre,  Glenmorris  St.  Friday, 
June  4 at  8 p.m.  and  Satur- 
day, June  5 at  7 p.m.  Tickets 
$2.  Reservations  978-8705. 


SATURDAY  5 

Twelfth  Night  by  Shakespeare 
directed  by  Martin  Hunter  at 
Studio  Theatre,  Glenmorris 
St.  10  p.m.  Tickets  $2.  Reser- 
vations 978-8705. 

Spring  Reunion  ’76.  Honoured 
years  1906  — 1916  — 1926  — 
1936  — 1951.  Registration 
in  front  of  Hart  House  from  10 
a.m.  Class  reunions  10a.m.— 2 
p.m.  Luncheon  sittings:  12 
noon  and  1.15  p.m.,  tickets 
$7.50  available  in  HH  main 
lobby.  Slide  shows  continu- 
ously 10.30  a.m.  — 2 p.m. 
Concerts:  Blue  and  White 
Band,  12.30  p.m.;  carillon,  2 
p.m.  Buses  from  HH  to  Presi- 
dent’s residence  for  garden 
party,  2.45  — 4.15  p.m. 


TUESDAY  8 

Astronomy  1976  June  Institute. 

Guest  lecturers:  Prof.  James  E. 
Gunn,  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  Prof.  Donald 
Leyden-Bell,  Institute  of  As- 
tronomy, Cambridge,  Eng.; 
Prof.  Miroslav  Plavec,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les; and  Prof.  Joseph  Veverka, 
Cornell  University.  June  8 — 
11.  St.  George  campus.  Infor- 
mation 978-3149.  (Graduate 
Astronomy  and  SGS) 

WEDNESDAY  16 

Plaque  formation  and  plaque  inhi- 


The  U of  T Faculty  Association  is 
seeking  a full-time  executive  assis- 
tant. Applicants  should  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  a university. 
Duties  include  the  gathering  of 
information  regarding  all  factors 
concerning  the  remuneration  and 
conditions  of  work  of  university 
faculty  members  and  the  evalua- 
tive presentation  of  such  informa- 
tion in  tabular  and  other  forms  for 
the  use  of  the  association's  execu- 
tive. Other  duties  include  general 
support  for  the  executive  and 
general  office  management. 

The  position  is  open  immedi- 
ately. The  salary  and  fringe  benefits 


bition.  Some  possible  bioche- 
mical mechanisms  (Lecture) 
Dr.  G.  Rolla,  R.S.  McLaughlin 
Visiting  Scientist;  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Labora- 
tories, Bethesda.  Room  308, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry.  3.30  p.m. 


Health  Care  — How  to  pay  for  it! 

(Second  of  three  lectures  in 
series  Controversies  in  Health 
Care)  Staff  physicians,  Sunny- 
brook  Hospital  will  discuss 
topic.  Medical  lecture  thea- 
tre, Sunnybrook  Medical  Cen- 
tre, 2075  Bayview  Ave.  8 p.m. 


are  negotiable,  not  less  than 
$12,000  per  annum. 

Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  President,  University  of  Tor- 
onto Faculty  Association,  455 
Spadina  Ave.,  Room  302. 


The  International  Student  Cen- 
tre invites  anyone  interested  in 
volunteering  to  act  as  a teacher/ 
leader  in  its  English  program  for 
students  from  overseas,  commen- 
cing in  October,  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  coordinator,  Eileen  Bar- 
beau,  telephone  483-1975  or  (to 
leave  messages)  the  ISC,  978-2038. 


An  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree  will  be  conferred  on  Prof. 
Robert  Finch,  "artist,  poet,  musi- 
cian, and  Fellow  of  Massey  Col- 
lege,” by  York  University  on 
Friday,  June  11. 

• 

To  commemorate  one  hundred 
years  of  Engineering  education  at 
the  University,  an  abstract  sculp- 
ture in  steel,  "Becca’s  H”,  by 
Robert  Murray,  will  be  presented 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  by  "grateful 
alumni  and  friends”  on  June  5,  at 
11.50  a.m.,  in  the  forecourt  of  the 
Galbraith  Building,  35  St.  George 
St. 

• 

A St.  John  Ambulance  First  Aid 
Course  will  commence  June9, at  10 
a.m.  in  the  John  P.  Robarts  Library. 
Persons  interested  in  this  course  or 
future  courses  are  asked  to  tele- 
phone the  Safety  Section  (978- 
8787). 


Prof.  Kathleen  Coburn,  interna- 
tionally known  for  her  study  of  the 
English  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  on  Friday,  May  28. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engi- 
neering (honoris  causa)  was  con- 
ferred upon  Prof.  W.  Howard 
Rapson  by  the  University  of 
Waterloo  on  May  22.  Dr.  Rapson 
delivered  the  Convocation  ad- 
dress that  day. 


Rev.  J.M.  Kelly,  President  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
(honoris  causa ) by  St.  John  Fisher 
College  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
on  May  23.  President  Kelly  deliver- 
ed the  Convocation  address  at  the 
event  that  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
first  class  at  St.  John  Fisher. 


UTFA  seeking  executive  assistant 


